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The Voice, the Ear and Music.* 


ieee from page 346). 
I. 
ANALYSIS OF SOUND. (Completed). 

It is necessary to distinguish between the im- 
pression and the sensation of sound. The impres- 
sion results from the communication of a material 
movement to : part of the nervous system; the 
sensation refers this movement to the presence of 
an external object. The first is entirely passive, 
the second can receive an education more or less 
complete, can become blunted or refined by force 
of will. In the midst of a concert what are we 
interested to distinguish? The different instru- 
ments, violin, flute, clarinet, bass, &c.; this we 
soon learn to do. In a noisy conversation, it is 
important to us to refer the voices to persons; 
habit renders this labor easy to us; but if it is 
absolutely necessary to us to recognize sounds of 
different origin, it is of no use to analyze a 
particular sound into all its component notes ; 
such analysis would only bring trouble into our 
sensibility. If we had by force of attention ac- 
quired the privilege of decomposing all sounds, 
this perpetual division would prevent our per- 
ceiving the phenomena of the outward world as 
easily as we do by hearing. 

The manifold impressions made upon the ner- 
vous system by a note escorted by its harmonic 
parasites (overtones) are usually blended in a 
single sensation. To the analysis of this sensa- 
tion we must bring a very great attention, a cer- 
tain power and intensity of abstraction to detect 
in it the different impressions that compose it; 
this can be done, however, and the experiment 
is as interesting to the philosopher as to the phys- 
icist. Strike, for example, Do on a piano 
where the hammers have been raised so as to 
give the strings full freedom : listening attentive- 
ly, you will not be slow to hear two upper notes, 
scarcely perceptible at first, but soon growing 
more distinct, (namely, the Sol of the octave 
above and the Mi of the double octave). These 
notes, which one would say were echoes, answer 
to vibrations three times, five times more’ rapid 
than those of ‘the fundamental Do. The vibra- 
tions of double and quadruple rapidity, answer- 
ing to the octave and the double octave, are much 
more difficult to follow. To make the experi- 
ment more easy, you must put into the ear before- 
hand, by playing it separately, the harmonic note 
which you are seeking to hear. 

One might believe, since one hears best that 
which he wishes to hear, that there is some men- 
tal illusion in this phenomenon ;_ but such incre- 
dulity is easily undeceived. Take a fine metallic 
string: in vibrating, it will spontaneously divide 
itself into two, three, four, five parts, to give all 
its harmonics ; the points of division are called 
nodes and remain immovable in the relative move- 
ment. Between two nodes is placed what is called 
a belly, that isa point where the vibratory force 
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draws the string as far as possible out of its prim- 
itive position. This being understood, let us 
suppose the string in full vibration, so as to give 
all its harmonics (and it can be made to yield as 
many as sixteen at a time); it will be easy to 
suppress certain ones of them at will, by lightly 
touching with the finger or with a pencil those 
points of the string where theory has already told 
us that the bellies corresponding to these har- 
monics must be found. If I touch the middle of 
the string, all the harmonics of the odd numbers 
disappear ; if it be touched at one third of its 
length, the numbers 3, 6, 9 will fail. One can 
vary and modify this experiment in infinitum, can 
press more or less lightly upon that point of the 
string which he wishes to smother, can make the 
sound pass by successive gradations from the full- 
est timbre to the thinnest, can enrich it or im- 
poverish it at will ; the ear follows all these met- 
amorphoses with docility. It no longer perceives 
the harmonics after they have ceased to sound; 
these therefore have an absolute reality, quite in- 
dependent of the subjective sensations of the ob- 
server. 

The stringed instruments are the richest in 
harmonics; in most of the wind instruments, and 
above all in the human voice, it is much more 
difficult to hear them. Yet Rameau had already 
very clearly detected them in the voice of man.* 
He had remarked that the fundamental sound is 
escorted by two acute notes, the fifth of the oc- 
tave and the major third of the double octave. 
Indeed it is to this great musician that we owe 
the expressions, fundamenta’ sound and harmonic 
sounds. He endeavored to base the whole theory 
of music upon this phenomenon of multiple reso- 
nance, and to deduce from it the formation of the 
gamut and even the principal rules of harmony. 
H: work unfortunately was destined to remain 
imperfect ; for, without mechanical means for an- 
alyzing sounds, he knew too little of harmonics 
and, in the lack of science, was obliged to grope 
his way in the direction where his profound ge- 
nius and rare delicacy of perception urged him. 
Helmholtz has completed the imperfect work of 
the French musician: his instruments furnished 
him sure guides to harmony; the analysis of 
sounds becomes now as easy, as precise, as it was 
before vague and difficult. 


Organ builders for a long time had felt the ne- 
cessity of swelling the harmonics of the funda- 
mental notes. Organ pipes by nature are com- 
paratively poor in overtones; so when it is de- 
sired to give a good deal of brilliancy and power 
to a note, they reinforce it with a special accom- 
paniment composed of from three to seven pipes 
of tin tuned to the ratios of the harmonic conso- 
nances, that is to say, an octave ora fifth apart 
(in Italy they also use the third). This ensem- 
ble of pipes which sound together is called a fur- 
niture, or mixture, and is employed in the full or- 
gan. It gives to the ear the sensation of a sin- 
gle note, the lowest one of the assemblage; the 


* Elements de musique. Lyon, 1762. 





acute harmonics or overtones only have the effect 
of enriching, seasoning the sound, of giving it a 
livelier timbre. Up to this day, the theory of the 


furnitures had remained an enigma for the physi- 


cists as well as for the organ builders: it is very 
well explained since Helmholtz has demonstra- 
ted experimentally that every musical sound is 
analogous to the sound of a furniture or mixed 
stop in an organ. 

The knowledge of the overtones necessarily 
remained sterile so long as they were taken for 
fleeting echoes, irregular, so faint that the ear 
need not concern itself about them. We now 
know that they play a preponderating part in the 
phenomena of sound, that they give it quality, 
timbre, or what may be called color. One makes 
but a grey and colorless music (musique grise) 
with instruments which only give a fundamental 
sound, as membranes, tuning forks, strings which 
are hampered in their movements, large stopped 
organ pipes; but we get colored music from cords 
freely vibrating, from organ pipes reinforced by 
mixtures. Each sound, then, is fyll of harmonics, 
and the impressions come in a crowd upon the au- 
ditory apparatus. 

One is surprised, when he sets to work t» 
study the overtones, to find them sometimes so 
sonorous; we must not deem them weak because 
we have some difficulty in distinguishing them, 
for this difficulty is less due to the weakness of 
the vibrations than to a phenomenon at once 
physiological and psychological. We have no 
difficulty in referring different sounds to differ- 
ent instruments; but it is not enough to say that 
experience has permitted us to distinguish them 
without effort ; we must consider that a thousand 
material circumstances aid us there incessantly. 
On different instruments, the same note has va- 
riable phases of intensity ; it leaps out and slow- 
ly dies away on a piano; it swells itself out in a 
wind instrument ; on the violin, especially when 
the artist is maladroit, a series of little interrup- 
tions add a certain snarly quality. Each instru- 
ment, each voice moreover follows a particular 
rhythm : the notes, here rapid, light and airy, are 
there slow and solemn; the intervals differ also; 
sometimes the notes leap, bound freely, sometimes 
they mount and descend deliberately. In short, 
in every instrument the production of sound is 
accompanied with little characteristic noises. The 
bow of the violin frets and scrapes; the air whis- 
tles round the apertures of wind instruments; the 
dry noise of the keys of a piano mingles with the 
vibrations of the strings. Our sensibility is hab- 
ituated to all these shades, and these circumstan- 
ces explain why we habitually distinguish their 
sounds, even in unison; but let the finest ear 
listen to two notes produced in physical condi- 
tions absolutely identical, at an octave apart from 
one another for example, and the ear, astray, 
will think it hears only the lowest sound; the up- 
per note will be lost, swallowed up in the lower 
note.* The natural ear has little aptitude for 
separating the harmonic notes; so it constantly 
happens with the best musicians to be deceived 
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by an octave. The famous violinist Tartini,t 

who had pushed the theory of music very far, has 

carried too high by an octave a great many tones 

which spring from the concurrence of two sounds. 
(To be continued.) 


* Helmholtz proved this by the experiment of making the 
air vibrate in two decant+ra, to the mouths of which were at- 
tached india rubber tubes through which he forced the air by 
a bellows. When the decanter tuned to the lowest note be- 
gan to vibrate, it produced a smothered note, of which the 
timbre recalled the sound of the diphthong ou (00 in English). 
When the two decanters vibrated together, the fundamental 
sound was always heard; only the addition of the second 
sound, which was the harmonic octave of the first, gave to the 
total sound the timbre of o. 


t Traité de Uharmonie, 1764. 





Mendelssohn's “Reformation Symphony.” 


In 1830 Protestant Germany was preparing to 
celebrate the tercentenary of the “Confession of 
Faith,” presented by Luther and Melancthon to 
the Emperor Charles V. at Augsburg. It was 
almost inevitable that Mendelssohn, then but 
twenty-one years of age, should take advantage 
of such an opportunity for conspicuously employ- 
ing his talents and extending his fame. At all 
events he set about writing a symphony, avowed- 
ly intending it for performance at Leipsic on the 
occasion of the festival. The work was done in 
good time, copied at Weimar (where Mendels- 
sohn was staying on a visit to Goethe, just before 
starting for Italy) and—there is no reason to 
doubt—sent to Leipsic in due course. But un- 
foreseen events induced the composer to alter his 
plans. The proposed rejoivings greatly irritated 
the Catholic section of the population, and to 
such a height did party spirit rise, that disturb- 
ances took place in several of the principal cities. 
These events led to a general forboding that the 
Séte would not be allowed to take place quietly, 
and therefore, in the exercise of what must have 
been a wise discretion, Mendelssohn withdrew 
his symphony till it could be heard under more 
auspicious circumstances. Nearly two vears and 
a half passed by, however, before a favorable op- 
portunity presented itself. In the meantime the 
work had been rehearsed at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, and for two months the composer was in 
expectation of its immediate performance. To 
this suspense the advent of the cholera era put 
an effectual, if untoward ending, and the honor 
of first playing the “Reformation” symphony even- 
tually fell to the lot of Berlin, where it was given 
in November, 1832, at a concert for the Orches- 
tral Widows’ Fund. Immediately after being 
produced with so much difficulty, it was with- 
drawn for reasons the exact nature of which can 
only be guessed. The balance of probability is 
clearly in favor of Mendelssohn’s dissatisfaction 
with his work, and his consequent intention to 
make improvements he never found time even to 
commence. But difficult as it is to tell why the 
composer refused to publish the symphony, the 
conduct of his executors in keeping it back for 
twenty years is far more inexplicable. In the one 
case there is a choice of reasons, in the other, so 
far as the public can see, there are no reasons at 
all. 

Seldom has a symphony been sketched under 
more favorable conditions than those Mendels- 
sohn enjoyed in the presentinstance. Designing 
to commemorate a leading event ina great relig- 
ious revolution, the scope and plan of the work 
were too obvious to be mistaken. There could be 
no ather way of adequately fulfilling its inten- 
tion than by illustrating the downfall of the old 
and the rise of the new faith. But this was not 
all. Each faith had its representative music, 
which supplied the composer with a facile means 
of expression. Qn the one hand were the an- 
cient and impressive melodies of the Catholic 
Church, on the other the vigorous and stirring 
Volkslieder which the tact of Luther so skilfully 
turned to account. Here were materials reqdy 
for use not likely to be overlooked by any writer 
of a “Reformation” symphony, much less by Men- 
delssohn, whose discrimination was on an equality 
with his musical genius. The work, it need 





hardly be said, is precisely what these considera- 
tions would suggest. It depicts the rise, progress 
and final success of rebellion against the ancient 
faith, personifying both the old and new order of 
things by help of distinctive melodies closely con- 
nected with each. Hence it follows that the 
meaning of the symphony is far more clear than 
is usual in cases where it has been left unexpress- 
ed in words. Only one movement, as will pres- 
ently be seen, is at ail ambiguous, and even that 
is susceptible of an interpretation, having proba- 
bility obviously on its side. How far this intelli- 
gibleness increases the interest with which the 
work is heard we need not stop to show. 

The symphony is divided into three parts, and 
subdivided into seven movements, of which two 
belong to the first part, one to the second, and 
four to the last. It opens with a short Andante 
(in D major) written so as to resemble a diapa- 
son piece for the organ in the seriousness of its 
style and the imitative character of its construc- 
tion. By this Mendelssohn might have intended 
to depict faith as yet undisturbed by doubt or 
agitated by conflict. What that faith is he very 
soon makes clear, for the wind instruments in 
unison give out an ancient Catholic response, 
which breaks in upon the interweaving harmony 
of the strings with striking effect. The phrase 
thus used to symbolize the old religion is thor- 
oughly characteristic, and once heard can hardly 
be forgotten. Its announcement, however, does 
not disturb the peaceful progress of the Andante, 
which soon terminates as calmly as it began. But 
this proves to be only an ominous quiet before 
the coming of a storm ; for the opening bars of 
the second movement, an Allegro con fuoco in D 
minor, at once give the signal for conflict. It is 
hardly possible to exaggerate the skill with which 
the subject has here been treated by the compo- 
ser. Listening to his music, one shares to some 
extent in the excitement of the struggle, while 
the ever-recurring Catholic response, as it soars 
above the din and turmoil, sounds like the war- 
ery of a chief. The first andsecond subjects of 
the movement are finely contrasted, and their 
treatment down to the minutest details is of the 
most masterly order; but the main interest cen- 
tres in the representative melody of the ancient 
faith. Heard or suggested throughout, it be- 
comes more and more imperative towards the 
close, as if it would command peace with the 
voice of authority. But the effect is altogether 
the reverse. The “coda” of the movement is the 
climax ofthe struggle, and one of the most. stir- 
ring “crescendos” in the whole realm of music 
brings the Allegro to a passionate close, leaving 
the mind in doubt as to what the final result will 
be. 

The second part of the symphony—a Scherzo 
in B flat, with Trio in G—has been variously in- 
terpreted. But if there beroom for dispute as to 
its meaning, there is none as toits beauty. The 
themes have so much of the ingenuousness and 
unstudied grace of a little child, that a little 
child can understand and appreciate them as 
readily as a cultivated amateur. In this simple 
and natural loveliness a clew might be found to 
the composer’s meaning. It is as if, weary of 
conflicting creeds, he turned to look upon the 
fields and flowers, and to listen to the songs of 
birds; finding in them the peace and rest denied 
elsewhere. But whatever may have been Men- 
delssohn’s idea, the Scherzo will be popular as 
much for the welcome contrast it affords as for 
its own inherent charm. Both at the Crystal 
palace and St. James’s Hall it was encored with 
every mark of approval. 

The last great division of the symphony opens 
with an Andante in G minor, which seems to 
embody a prayer for supreme guidance in the 
midst of so much doubt and incertitude. The 
theme—broadly phrased and wonderfully expres- 
sive—is given to the violins, and forms a very 
striking feature in the work. No more pathetic 
music was ever written, even by Mendelssohn 
himself. Presuming it to be a prayer, the an- 
swer is not long delayed, for after a slight refer- 
ence to the second subject of the Allegro, the rea- 
son of which is not very obvious, the flute solo 
gives out (in G major) the representative melo- 





dy of the Reformation—the well known Ein’ 
Jeste Burg ist unser Gott. (It may be worth while 
to note here that the composer has adopted the 
original form of the chorale, and not that made 
familiar by Bach and Meyerbeer). The grand 
old air, thus heard alone, and on one instrument, 
comes like a response from the skies, and its in- 
troduction is perhaps the most impressive that 
could be conceived. Presently the wood wind 
join in harmony, followed by a portion of the- 
strings; which thenceforward accompany the 
progress of the melody. At its close an Allegro 
vivace commences (also ig G-major), having the 
theme of the chorale for its subject. The musi- 
cal embodiment of a purer faith is broken up in 
this short movement, and distributed among the 
instruments, snatches of it being given out, now 
here, now there, while the violins keep up an ag- 
itated accompaniment. At last the full orches- 
tra announces the finale,—an Allegro maestoso, 
in D major, of such a character, so rich in imag- 
ination, so masterly in construction, and so. skil- 
fully carried out, that one can with difliculty be- 
lieve it to be the work of a mere youth. In this 
wonderful movement Mendelssohn evidently de- 
signed to illustrate the triumph of the Reforma- 
tion over all obstacles. These we may take to 
be represented by the first subject; a fugue on a 
capital theme, the appearance of which is answer- 
ed by another subject full of the confidence of 
victory. At the close of the latter Hin’ feste 
Burg reappears, and thenceforward constantly 
asserts itself. Occasionally it seems to be lost in 
the maze of sounds, but only to be heard again 
with added distinctness. Thus the result is nev- 
er long doubtful, not even when the fugue enters 
a second time in a more elaborate guise than be- 
fore, for the chorale triumphantly pursues its 
course unimpeded by the novel obstacle. The 
advance of the fugue, like the charge of the “Old 
Guard,” is the last struggle of the old faith and 
the peroration at once begins. Grandly, and 
with ever-increasing interest, it is worked up, till 
at length the entire orchestra joins in delivering 
the opening bars of the Lutheran tune, and thus 
proclaims the success of the reformed belief. 
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Church versus Stag’e- 


BY GEORGE W. TRYON, JR. 


Many of your readers who have a predilection for 
theatre-going were probably considerably startled up- 
on reading in the newspapers, of a few days since, the 
report of a meeting of a “Ministerial Union” at Chi- 
eago. The reverend gentlemen composing this as- 
semblage made a sweeping attack on the opera and 
the drama, as the very hot-beds of sin, where the 
devil had spread his most splendid lures to tempt the 
eye and ear and understanding of man, and where 
his infernal harvest far exceeded in abundance his 
gleanings from whisky or gambling hells. They pre- 
sented a terrible picture of the indecency of speech 
and action encouraged on the public stage, of its li- 
centiousness invested with romance, of its crimes 
rendered heroic, and of the scandalous lives of those 
who follow the profession. One gentleman stated 
that he was very fond of music and enjoyed hearing 
an opera, but was compelled by these serious consid- 
erations to forego the pleasure; another denounced 
in no measured terms the modern drama, and partic- 
ularized certain plays as utterly unfit for Christian 
eyes to sge or Christian ears to hear, and concluded 
hy moving an appeal to the Illinois legislature to 
interpose the strong arm of the law in prevention of 
future exhibitions of a like character. 

Now these terrible charges, if wholly sustained, 
may well cause thinking people, at whatever cost to 
their pleasure, to refrain from countenancing the 
drama by their presence and support; but if false, 
then have these gentlemen deliberatcly, not to say 
wickedly, inflicted an injury on the thousands who 
obtain their bread by the practice of the dramatic 
profession, besides awakening the doubts of profess- 
ing Christians, and provoking anew the taunts of 
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‘‘narrow-mindedness” and “higotry” from those liv- 
ing without the fold of the church. 

It seems certain that the charges arc partially true, 
because it cannot be imagined that reverend gentle- 
men would denounce certain dramatic entertainments 
by name, to the manifest injury in reputation and 
purses of all therein interested, unless fortified by 
actual autopsy. Let us then admit a priori that these 
charges are partially proven, which we can the more 
readily concede in the cases particularized, by the 
concurrent testimony of the most respectable of the 
laity, and proceed to examine whether there is suffi- 
cient warrant for their general denunciation. 


Here some of your readers may be inclined to dis- 
continue perusing this paper, thinking that “ever 
since its origin, intolerance and old-fogyism have 
been the bane of the church, and consequentiy, warn- 
ings like the Chicago manifesto have long since ceased 
to have weight with people of liberal minds ; that the 
clergy, with few exceptions, have ever opposed 
obstinately every progressive movement in the 
world of thought and knowledge ; that, almost eter- 
nally occupied as they are with the petty feuds about 
sects and ceremonies, they occasionally turn like an 
angry cat to spitimpotently at the world at large.” 
Now this is unfortunately the language and belief of 
a large number of people, and it may perhaps contain 
just as much truth as the tirade against the drama; 
but recrimination, at all events, is not justification, 
and since the charges have been preferred against the 
latter, it behoves us to consider them soberly, and 
endeavor to ascertain the nature and extent of the 
evil and then to apply the remedy. 

We must for the sake of brevity assume that mere 
amusement, if innocent, is good for man because 
conducive to his happiness ; that the precious capac- 
ity for happiness has been bestowed on man by his 
Creator, and that consequently innocent amusement 
has Divine sanction. 

Now no one can say that he has not frequently 
heard vile expressions uttered upon the stage, and ap 
plauded by people who would be disgusted at hearing 
them elsewhere, and who would be ashamed to re- 
peat them; but no one will, on consideration, charge 
this as an inherent and ineradicable vice connect- 
ed with the theatre, when he recollects that managers 
and actors simply cater to the wants of their patrons. 
Thus then the performers are tempted and the audi- 
ence is the tempter. On the hypothesis that the 
drama is not inherently evil, the remedy for this vice 
is a plain one,—it is that Christian people shall make 
it a duty to encourage such dramatic entertainments 
as do not conflict with the cause of public morality. 

These very persons, clergymen und others, who 
refrain entircly from attending theatres and opera 
houses are generally persons of great moral and so- 
cial weight in the community; their countenance and 
support would cause a healthy reaction in the tone of 
theatrical performances and in the taste of theatre- 
going people. Moral expressions are assuredly quite 
as deserving of applause as immoral ones, decent 
actions and respectable lives as indecent and disrep- 
utable ones: then, if we pay the acter as well for 
being decent as he is paid for being scurrilous, licen- 
tious or blasphemous, perhaps we remove the tempta- 
tion which his poor human nature has been incapable 
of withstanding, and certain/y we turn the great pop- 
ulace from the evil ways which the Chicago meeting 
denounces. 

Are the lives of singers or actors uniformly disrep- 
utable? We can answer, as can and will admit 
many of those who consider the theatre a plaee to be 
shunned, that such is by no means the case; that 
there are many bright examples of musical and dra- 
matic ability of the first order joined to every chris- 
tian and social virtue—that even many of these la- 
dies and gontlemen are professing christians, sup- 
porters of churches and foremost in every good deed. 
And we may truly admire these, while we pity more 
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than condemn their less steadfast fellow-profession- 
als, when we recollect the temptations with which we 
have encompassed them, and especially that instead 
of extending to them the hand of sympathy and 
friendship, we coolly exclude them from the social 
circle; or, if we admit them to our homes, it is with 
A reservation—as a dainty gathering in of skirts from 
contact with an unclean thing—that is far more gall- 
ing than utter neglect. 

Since, then, there are actors of respectability, let 
our reverend clergy at Chicago and elsewhere by 
way of experiment, countenance instead of denounc- 
ing them, and they will be surprised at the contagi- 
ousness with which good as well as evil example will 
spread among singers and actors, as well as among 
other classes of the community. 

Is the influence of the drama necessarily evil ? 
To this it may be answered, that besides the hun- 
dreds of laymen who have written plays in which are 
found only the most ennobling and elevated language, 
over three hundred English clergymen, alone, have 
engaged in dramatic composition. It may be urged 
further, that so well persuaded are the clergy of the 
efficacy of theatrical appliances in assisting to awaken 
the holiest emotions of the human breast, that they 
practically do, and have availed themselves of the 
advantage of decorating the simple word of God 
which they preach with the gorgeous frame-work o 
architectural display, paintings, statuary, sublime 
music, and solemn ceremonial; that they rehearse 
their discourses and practice the arts of modulation 
and gesticulation. Even more, from the times of an- 
cient Greece religious dramas have always formed a 
portion of public worship, and in our own day, in 
our own country, the Roman Catholic church has 
not disdained to avail itself of the drama as a means 
of depicting more vividly and impressively scenes in 
the life of our Lord, than could be accomplished by 
the aid of mere speech. 

Thus, then, the drama is recognized as a great 
power that can, and too frequently does, exercise a 
malign influence upon mankind, but which can be di- 
verted to the very best purposes.* 

That the drama, and especially the opera as an 
amusement, offers surpassing attra@tions, must be 
admitted ; that its influence is correspondingly great 
must be also conceded—so great indeed is it as to 
raise the question whether onslaughts upon it like 
that of Chicago are any less absurd or likely to have 
any other result than that following Don Quixote’s 
attack on the windmills. Why, Mr. John Bartlett’s 
book of ‘“ Familiar Quotations,” shows us that of 
phrases in common use among the people—express- 
ions which for good or bad have reached their hearts 
and brains and are influencing their thoughts and ac- 
tions, Shakespeare has furnished nearly three times 
as many as the Bible. 

Now are the representations of all operas and dra- 
mas now extant attended with evil, or have some of 
them good influence? The latter, by those who at- 
tend the theatres (and they only can testify) will be 
claimed at once. Who has not felt on beholding 
“ Macbeth,” that the terrible punishment of remorse 
which crime entails is conveyed far more vividly 
in this tragedy than pulpit eloquence could picture 
it ?—who has not wept and felt elevated and bettered 
by the touching picture of filial love in “ Lear”? 
Who has not felt his very soul and marrow penetrat- 
ed during the grand prayer in the last scene of 
“Faust” ? 

—“ Ah!” says the clergyman, “ that is a point 
against the drama. Prayers are sung and spoken by 
actors for money, who have no heart in what they 
are saying, save the desire to impress and please 
their audience. It is simply blasphemy to pray in 
such a place.” 

* Whenever we use the word drama we include of course, 
allthat style of music that is specially composed and adapted 


to illustrate declamatory and dramatic action, as well as 
spoken plays. 





To this it may be answered, that God is every- 
where, that all places are alike sanctified unto Him ; 
that the clergyman alike with the actor, rehearses his 
prayer and is paid for its delivery; that any petition 
ta God, or indeed ary use of His name, in other 
than a reverential sense and for a good purpose is 
blasphemy ; but it is no worse in the theatre than in 
the pulpit, in the walks of daily life or in our litera- 
ture. And in judging of this matter, we cannot per- 
ceive the material difference between the moral novel, 
in which the hero or heroine is allowed to pray 
with the full concurrence and hearty commen- 
dation of beth clergy and laity, and the dramatic 
representation of the same story, except that the lat- 
ter must increase the wholesome effect which is sup- 
posed to emanate from the former. In many dramas 
prayers are introduced upon occasions when the aim 
or moral of the story does not justify them, and such 
plays ought to be shunned and condemned by all 
christians—both audience and actors; but there are 
on the other hand notable instances where prayer, 
especially when clothed in sublime mnsic, has sound- 
ed efficaciously in the theatre. Let those who 
doubt this, watch the emotion depicted on the faces 
ofan entire audience during the delivery of Mar- 
gueret’s prayer in the last scene of “ Faust.” But 
the present tendency of the stage is at any rate towards 
evil, and it is rapidly degenerating. We have in- 
decent librettos set to music of that trashy style that 
the gamins of the street most affect—music not a 
whit superior to ‘‘ Dixie,” “ Bully for You,” “ Not 
for Joseph,” et id omne genus, together with immoral 
sensation dramas and vulgar ballets; and the gamins 
go to hear and see these, and duly advertise them in 
the streets, and then respectable people go, and are 
duly disgusted, vet being of feeble resolution they 
yield to the charms of alluring advertisements and go 
again “ just to see what this play is like,” and each 
time that a new play is brought forward under the 
same suspicious auspices, do they go, and return 
disgusted ; yet each time does their money and their 
presence contribute to the success of the vile thing. 

Ifthe people who in despite the warnings of your 
own and of other independent and respectable jour- 
nals have persisted in going to see the “ Grande 
Duchesse,” “ Lottery of Life,’ ‘“ White Fawn” or 
the “‘ Black Crook ;”—if these people, I say, had 
not put their money into the coffers of the managers, 
‘just to see for themselves whether it was as bad as 
represented ;”” none of the recent disgracefnl and de- 
moralizing batch of plays could have kept the stage 
long enough to repay the expense of their produc- 
tion ; and if people would refuse to hear in French 
or Italian, that which is unfit to hear in English, the 
whole batch of operas with vile librettos would be 
swept out of existence.t 

Thoughtless people and people with a predilection 
for evil, go to see these plays, and religious people 
propose to correct the growing degeneracy and im- 
morality by deserting the theatre altogether—thereby 
yielding the victory to their adversaries. If his no- 
bility had remained around the person of Louis 
XVI. instead of seeking safety in disgraceful 
flight, the horrors of the French revolution would 
have been avoided ! 

Here, then, is the chance for our Chicago friends 
and their brethren to work real good—to correct the 
abuses of which they complain. They have only to 
charge gallantly into the breach, that is, the theatre, 
saying to their flocks : “ Follow us; go not to see the 
‘Black Crook’ or La Belle Helé:2,’ but let us 
profit by the lessons conveyed in ‘ Faust’ or ‘ Mac- 
beth.’” Or why should they not say to their con- 
gregations, as an eminent New York divine has done. 

+ What a contrast do the operas performed by the Richings 
Americafi Opera Troupe present to the same operas given un- 
der the auspices of foreign companies! In the former indel- 
icate language is amended, indelicate action never seen, and 
from the principals to the choristers you feel that you are in 


presence of ladies and gentlemen who have too much self-re. 
spect to earn eph 1 reputation at the expense of decency. 
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“It is good to have pleasure, if it is harmless! Let 
us enjoy the sweet music of ‘Fra Diavolo,’ or ‘ Ma. 
ritana’ or ‘Crown Diamonds,’ or ‘ Martha.’ Let us 
laugh at ‘Crispino’ or the ‘ Barber.’ Let ns have 
reproduced before us in the semblance of reality the 
tragic story of ‘ Marie Antoinette,’ the wily states- 
manship of ‘ Richelieu,’ the homely Knickerbocker 
legend of ‘“‘ Rip Van Winkle’’’? 

The conclusion which we have endeavored to es- 
tablish by our arguments is this :—- 

That the drama, and especially the opera, has an 
immense influence on the people, and, conversely, the 
people make it what it is. That influence is so great 
that opposition cannot destroy or even materialiy 
weaken it, but it is perfectly controllable. Its pres- 
ent tendency is bad, but it can be made effective for 
good ends, and the only way to make this change is 
to restore the singer or the actor to the place in the 
community which his tlaents entitle him to occupy, 
place him on a par with the clergyman, the doctor 
and the teacher, as a benefactor of mankind. Treat 
him asa christian gentleman should be treated, and 
he will assuredly prove his title to the position. 
For the rest—Support enthusiastically all good'plays 
and condemn unreservedly all bad ones. 





Rossini. 
(From the London Daily Telegraph, November 16.) 


“Tt will be poor Rosslni’s turn next,” is said to 
have been Auber’s remark when he learned that Mey- 
erbeer was dead. The Frenchman backed his own 
healthy activity against the indolence of the Italian, 
sure that it would get the better of that, as it had al- 
ready overmatched the feverish restlessness of the 
German. Meyerbeer, when he died four years ago, 
had reached the allotted term of three score years and 
ten ; Rossini was two years older, and Auber twelve. 
Although Berlin was the natural head-quatrers of the 
Prussian General-Musikdirector, he was so frequently 
attracted to Paris, and detained there so long by anx- 
ious preparations to bring out the long expected 
“ Africaine”—whom he was doomed never to see 
Queen it a the stage—that the French capital be- 
came to Meyerbeer a second home. Rossini—dis- 
gusted with modern Italy, which preferred political 
freedom to the cultivation of art, and which had 
shown~scant patience with the veteran royalist musi- 
cian—had taken refuge in the beautiful city where he 
was most honored, and among people whose flip- 
pant cynicism sorted well with the tone of thought 
which to the facile Southerner had become a second 
nature. Auber, of course, could be nowhere at his 
ease save on the beloved boulevards which had been 
the scene of his long succession of triumphs, and 
which he had never left since, some seventy years 
ago, he tried life in a London merchant's counting- 
house, and found it not at all to his liking. So the 
three greatest composers of their time, all jealousy 
laid aside, were constantly seen in each other’s com- 
pany; and they were so intimately associated in the 
public mind that people began to think they could 
not live apart, but that the passing bell of one would 
sound the last summons of the other two. But Au- 
ber knew himself and his colleague better. Both 
were, of course, affected by Meyerbeer’s sudden 
death, especially Rossini ; but both continued to en- 
joy life to the uttermost. It is but a few months 
rince Auber, now eighty-six years old, bronght outa 
new opera, and he is still the most indefatigable the- 
atre-goer in Paris—the city, par excellence, of theatres. 
Rossini, although he continued his resolution to pub- 
lish nothing except occasional pieces de circonstance, 
went on constantly composing, and still gathered 
round him the most charming prime donne and the 
cleverest men ; so that his salon became the very 
centre of artistic Paris—the meeting place of all that 
was brightest in every art. When he was attacked 
with bronchitis, a few weeks ago, his health became 
n matter of more solicitude to the Parisians than 
that of a great statesman would be to us. Bulle- 
tins were issued at frequent intervals, signed by four 
of the most famous physicians. The most expert of 
surgeons was deputed to perform an operation which, 
unhappily, had become necessary. Men of genins— 
such, for instance, as Gustave Doré—made it their 
business to watch by the bedside, never leaving the 
illustrious musician night or day. The Minister of 
Fine Arts made daily official inquiries for the pa- 
tient; and deputations travelled all the way from 
Pesaro to wait upon the dying moments of the 
great man whose birth had shed eternal lustre upo 
their distant home. But, though such affectionat 











homage, such tender reverence, must have brought 
supreme solace to the weakened giant—must have 
seothed his aching limbs and brightened his fading 
eyes—no skill and no care could ward off the ap- 
proach of imperial Death. The words of Auber 
were verified at last; and while he himself was still 
hale and hearty, the great crisis fell npon his friend : 
on Saturday night it came to be “ poor Rossini’s 
turn.” 

Rossini’s life has been to all appearance as happy 
as it was long. Born of poor parents, mere stroll- 
ing musicians, he must have had in his early years 
just enongh of suffering and privation to make him 
appreciate, with tenfold intensity, the flatteries, the 
triumphs, the luxuries which, from the time he came 
to man’s estate, were poured into his lap. His 
gifted nature enabled him to acquire fame and for- 
tune without any of the sacrifices which those jealons 
mistresses demand from ordinary men. His facility 
was from the first all but incredible ; of this there are 
instances innumerable. A lady of Bologna, to whom 
young Rossini is attached, wishes to have an air that 
is sang by Mombelli. Rossini applies to the singer 
fora copy, and the famous tenor refuses to give it. 
The denial is uscless; for Rossini, going to the 
theatre that evening, retains in his memory every 
note, and sends to the singer, as well as to his lady- 
love, a transcript of the score, exact in every note. 
Mombelli thinks that such an enemy had better be 
conciliated, and gives Rossini a commission for an 
opera. From the first, therefore, his very opponents 
pave the way for his future glory. Again, Rossini 
is composing in bed. The sheets of music fall to 
the ground; he is so lazy and comfortable, that, 
rather than get up in the cold to pick them from the 
floor, he composes another duet! Again, ‘ Mose in 
Egitto ” is brought out at Naples, and being too good 
for the thoughtless public, is concluded on the first 
nights to empty henches. One morning the author 
of the libretto, Slgnor Tottola, calls on Rossini, and 
brings with him the words of a prayer which, he sug- 
gests, shall be sung by the Israelites before crossing 
the Red Sea. The composer, surrounded by his 
friends, reads the words, likes the idea, goes into the 
next room, and retnrns ina few minutes with the 
music of “ Dal tuo stellato soglio,” the most sump- 
tuous and vividly dramatic of all operatic choruses. 
“ Mosé ” is given the following night, with this ad- 
dition, and even the thoughtless Neapolitans are be- 
side themselves with delight. Libretto after libretto 
being refused by the Roman censors, “The Barber 
of Seville ” is at last proposed. Rossini knows that 
Paisiello’s opera is a great favorite; but he sets to 
work on his task, and in a fortnight has set Beau- 
marchais’ brilliant comedy to an inseparable accom- 
paniment of light-hearted, full-throated melody—a 
long peal of musical laughter. The opera, to the dis- 
grace of the Romans, is hissed the first night. Ros- 
sini gets up in the orchestra, and cries out aloud to 
a friend in the house, ‘ Never mind what they say ; 
the music is good.” Sure of its ultimate triumph, 
he is so indifferent to the opinion of the hour, thaton 
the second night of performance he goes quietly to 
bed instead of to the theatre, and is awakened out of 
a sound sleep by a serenade of the fickle audience 
whom his “ Barber ” has transported into a state of 
ecstacy. 

He is cracking jokes with some friends while writ- 
ing music. He has made them laugh so much that 
they are curious to know on what droll subject he is 
engaged. One looks over his shoulder and discovers 
that he has heen scoring the famous trio in “Guil- 
laume Tell,” the most intensely pathetic, the most 
poignant in its burst of heart-broken anguish, of any 
in existenve. An admirer compliments him on his 
unparalelled facility, and he waives aside the flattery 
with the quiet remark, “Je n'ai jamais @é de ceux qui 
transpirent en composant.”” It is this full knowledge 
of himself and complete confidence in his powers, 
combined with his unrivalled ease in composition, 
which have led to his being credited with almost 
omnipotent faculties. A man who did whatever he 
attempted better than anybody else and without 
apparent trouble, was naturally supposed to be able 
to do whatever he pleased. There may be exaggera- 
tion in the thousand stories which have him for the 
hero, but there must be fire to account for the quan- 
tity of smoke. Rossrnr was as univeral in his 
sphere as SuaKespeare himself. Nothing came 
amiss to him. The most reckless joviality, the most 
delicate fancy, the tenderest passion, and the deepest 
feeling dropped with equal ease from his all-capable 
pen. He could acclimatize himself at will in every 
region. Knowing no more of Switzerland than did 
Scutiier, author of “ Wilhelm Tell,” Rossinr 
could transport himself by the clairvoyance of genius 
to the very scene of his drama, and every bar of his 
greatest work is brightened by the keen air that blows 
across the Lake of Lucerne. He is like our drama- 
tist, again, in being emphatically a man of the world, 
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and a man of his own time. | Hence his uniform suc- 
cess, wherever he might be. When he began to 
write, it was the fashion in Italy to care more for 
feats of vocal skill than for dramatic truth : hence the 
brilliant florid passages with which all his early 
works are overlaid. But when Rossrn1 established 
himself in Paris, and found that Frenchmen, actors 
all by instinct, gave most thought to the vraisemblance 
of the stage, he completely transformed his style, and 
brought out a masterpiece that conquered all his 
rivals on their own ground. There is not a roulade 
in all “ Guillaume Tell.” Had ‘“ Semiramide” or 
“ Otello” been written for the Paris stage, the noble 
melodies which they contain wouid have been unen- 
cumbered with the emhellishments that, like the ver- 
bal quips iu SHaKspeare’s plays, are the result of 
the fashion of the age. In one respect the Southern 
—we were about to say the Pagan—Ross1n1 differs 
toto calo from our Northern dramatist. He has a 
classic horror of the horrible. He chooses, by pre- 
ference, light and sparkling subjects; but when a 
tragic theme engages his attention, as in the operas 
we have just named, he veils all dreadful deeds with 
a garment of beauty. Would that Verpr and his 
other disciples could pluck this Pagan secret out of 
Rossin1’s still open grave! A sensualist in life as 
in art, the author of “Guillaume Tell” refused to 
labor any more for the public that at first slighted hia 
greatest work ; and at the fateful age of thirty-seven 
he closed his artistic career. 

Genius, like rank and fortune, has its duties as 
well as its privileges ; and there can be no excuse for 
this wanton waste of Heaven’s choicest gifts. It is 
deplorable to think how much the world might have 
gained in brightness during his nine-and-thirty years 
of self imposed silence, had Rossini chosen to emu- 
late the unceasing activity of AuBeR. But it must 
be recollected that, when the Italian author ceased 
to write, he had already brought out forty-eight works, 
and that he did not cease writing until he had attain- 
ed the age which has marked the limit of productive- 
ness of so many men of genius. Thirty-seven has 
been the most fatal of all ages ; and though Ross1n1, 
as a composer, has since then been almost dead to the 
public—his “ Stabat Mater,” though published since 
“Guillaume Tell,” was written much earlier—he 
has not been dead to his own musical genius. He 
might refuse to publish, but a man of his nature 
could not help writing. To compose must have been 
to him as natural as it was to eat, or drink, or sleep. 
All his manuscripts have been preserved with religious 
care, and they will soon, we presume, be given to the 
world. Now that he is dead in the flesh, he will 
begin to live again in the spirit. Such men can 
never really die. Every time that a new work pen- 
ned by the fingers that are as yet scarce cold in death, 
comes to public performance, the spirit of the master 
will float over the music that he has made. Nay, 
every time that one of his masterpicces is played, its 
author will be there; and those who have known 
him will, through his music, see a reflection of his 
kindly smile, and hear an echo of his genial voice. 
The makers of music can always be summoned at 
will from the spirit-world. Much more though he 
might have done, Rossin1 has certainly done enough 
to make us call him again and again from his earthly 
rest. In the true sense of the word, he is immortal. 
He has filled with exquisite melodies, with heavenly 
harmonies, the very air we breathe ; and the echoes 
of his music will be wafted through all the future. 





H€lusical Correspondence. 


Paris, Nov. 8.—The following are the selections 
performed to-day at the Cirque Napoleon. 








Symphonic en ut majeur...........6..eeecee eens Mozart. 
Adagio de la Symphonie ‘* |’Ocean”’.......... Rnbinstein. 
Ouverture de Concert (op 7). lre Audition....... J. Rietz. 
Prelude du 5c Acte de ‘: l"Africaine”’.......... Meyerbeer. 
Songe d’une Nuit d’ Eté. .........00.00..00 Mendelssohn. 
Ouverture.—Allegro appassionato.— Scherzo.— Nocturne. 


Marche. 

It is a noteworthy fact that Mozart’s three finest 
symphonies seem to have been composed in one year 
(1788.) They are those in E flat, and G minor, and 
the above mentioned in C major, which (and parti- 
cularly the finale) is written in the happiest vein. 

Had M. Pasdeloup wished to offer a practical de- 
monstration of the difference between genius and 
talent, he could have done no better than to place the 
Rubinstein Adagio as it was placed—immediately 


after this Symphony : — 

The prelude to the last act of U’Africaine is the 
finest piece of orchestral composition contained in 
that work. It was encored,—as it almost always is 


at the Opera. 
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The Midsummer Nights’ Dream music is too well 
known to need description, and I will merely say 
that, whereas an American audience would have 
encored the Overture or the Wedding March, the 
Parisian one payed that tribute to the Scherzo, which 
is by all odds the finest part of the music. 

The most important musical event which I have to 
record is the re-opening of the Theatre Lyrique, which 
took place a short time since. I have in a former letter 
stated that M. Pasdeloup would here administer to 
the public a counter-irritant against the operetta, but 
it remains to give a few details. We are to have first 
(or soon) Mozart’s Zdomenée, Gluck’s Armida, Wag- 
ner’s Rienzi, and Boieldieu’s Deux Nuits-also Oberon ; 
Euryanthe; Si j’etais Roi; Griselda; the Brasseur 
de Preston, &c. Then Cherubini’s Deux Journées ; 
Gluck’s Iphigénie; Halevy’s Fée aux Roses; Cim- 
arosa’s Matrimonio Segreto ; Nicolo’s Colin et Jeannot ; 
and more of the same genre. 

Among the artists of the troupe are Mons. Schroe- 
der and Masson, with Montjanze, Montaubry, Troy, 
and Meillet. A.A. C. 


Nov. 15.—On the facade of the new opera-house, 
between the busts of Auber and Scribe, stands that 
of Rossini. The inscription underneath is preceded 
by the date of the composer’s birth (1792), and is 
followed by a blank space. 

This blank may now be filled, for the illustrious 
Maestro died on Friday, the 13th inst., at Passy. 

For several years past his health has visibly declin- 
ed, and during the present autumn it became such as 
to prevent his coming to Paris according to his usual 
custom. During the past fortnight, his illness be- 
came such as to occasion the gravest doubt of his 
recovery—so that the announcement of his death 
gives rise to sadness, rather than to surprise. 

It is not always that a composer lives to reap the 
reward of his genius—but assuredly this has been 
the case with the author of Guill Tell and Il 
Barbiere di Sevilla—names familiar to our mouths 
as household words. 

In fact most of the works to which he owes his 
renown were written and became famous two score 
years ago—and during the latter half of his life, 
he produced (excepting the Opera Tell) little that 
may be deemed worthy of the hand which penned the 
immortal “Barber.” 

Within the past few weeks the Opera last named 
has been on the boards both at the Theatre Italien 
and at the Theatre Lyrique. 

At the Grand Opera we have had “ Hamlet :”— 
“Herculaneum,” and last, but not least, the reprise 
of the Huguenots, which took placeon the 13th. The 
representation was by no means a brilliant success. 
Madafne Levielle, (as Urbani) sang abominably. 
And the tenor, Villaret, being unable to appear, the 
role of Raoul was, at the eleventh hour, taken by 
another singer, M. Colin :—-who, however, acquitted 
himself well. Mie. Sasse too was admirable as 
Valentine. 

The programme of M. Pasdeloup’s fifth Popular 
Concert to-day contains two Symphonies; Haydn’s 
in D, and that of Schumann in B flat. 

The B-flat Symphony is the best of Schumann’s 
works. It cannot be heard and comprehended without 
the reflection that the true rank of the composer is 
not yet justly recognized, not only by the public but 
by musicians and critics 

This case is by no means uncommon ; and has its 
parallel in the fact that the greatest of poets is, to- 
day, comparatively unread and unknown in his own 
country. But happily the greatness of Robert Brown- 
ing and of Robert Schumann are established facts— 
which in their own good time will not fail to assert 
themselves. 

It does seems strange however that, notwithstand- 


ing all the noble things which Schumann said and 
wrote in Beethoven’s favor, the followers of the latter 
composer should be foremost in aspersing the merits of 








the former—yet such is too often the case—as though 
every word added to Schumann’s fame were a de- 
traction from that of Beethoven! I am glad to learn 
that Boston will during the ensuing season follow up 
its good beginning by presenting to the public Schu- 
mann’s Symphonies in B flat and E flat. a. a.c. 

New York, Novy. 23.—On Wednesday evening, 
18th, Miss Henrietta Markstein, a young pianists of 
some sixteen years, made her début in Steinway Hall. 
She was assisted by Mr. Wenzel Kopta (violin), 
Mme. De Lussan, and an orchestra of 25, under the 
direction of Carl Bergmann. 

Miss Markstein, who exhibited a commendable 
self-possession and nonchalance, belongs to the long 
list ef prodigies, and they are to be deprecated. The 
system ef forcing immature talent upon public atten- 
tion is unwise, in that it is unsatisfactory to the 
listener and very injurious to the performer. This 
young lady, however, showed some ability in execu- 
tion, which future application will of course develop 
more fully. This was a portion of her programme: 


Overture, ‘ Oberon,”......ssccccccsecveeees Von Weber. 
Capriccio, B-minor, op. 22.........eseeeeee Mendelssohn. 
Overture, ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream”. ...Mendelssohn. 
Grand Fantasia (Piano) ‘‘Lucia”’.......0++++0..- Prudent. 
Rhoprodie Hongise. .........csscceeeseeceeeeeeees Liszt. 


Miss Markstein’s strong point is force ; hor weak- 
nesses are elbow playing, and an indiscriminate use 
of the pedals. In the Capriccio—which was of course 
her most ambitious solo—she displayed a remark- 
able accuracy in keeping with the orchestra, and 
her self-composure was of great service to her. 
Each of her selections was heartily encored by the 
large audience. 

Mr. Kopta played two solos with his usual excel- 
lence. One of them “The Witches’ Dance,” seems 
to be revived as a concert attraction, for Mr. Mollen- 
hauer was to play it at a concert in Irving Hall on 
Saturday evening, and Camilla Urso was to do like- 
wise on Sunday evening. This may—I suppose—be 
regarded as a legitimate result of the Ole Bull mania 
which raged so fiercely last winter. 

On Saturday evening a ‘‘“Memorial Concert,” to the 
late Edmund Remack, took place in Steinway Hall. 
The attractions of the programme were suited to all 
tastes; there were piano solos, violin, and organ 
solos, instrumental duets, recitations, and a little 
operetta by Offenbach (!) called “Lieschen and Fritz- 
chen,” in which Mlle. Tostée and M. Dardignac 
were the actors. The programme opened with the 
Marche Funebre from the Eroica Symphony and ter- 
minated with the organ solo from G. W. Morgan: its 
name I should prefer not to tell. Madame Agatha 
States, Mme. Lumley, Sig. Ronconi, Sigs. Randolphi 
and Pollak, Messrs Mills and Pfeiffer (pianists), a 
part of Theo. Thomas’ orchestra, and the Mendels- 
sohn Union contributed, in their several capacities, to 
the success of the entertainment, which must have 
resulted in pecuniary benefit to the family of Mr. 
Remack. I had nearly forgotten to say that two 
little children—Joanna and Willie Hess—played, in 
very neat and pretty style, a duo for piano and violin, 
which was received with unbounded applause. 

The short season of Italian Opera which was com- 
menced on Menday evening last will be continued 
during the present week : thus far, the works repre- 
sented have been J/ Trovatore, Fidelio, Robert, Der 
Freischiitz, “Sicilian Vespers,’’ and Ernani. 

Mr. “Thomas has issued the prospectus for his 
Symphony Soireés and the scheme includes many 
novelties: beside works by the better established 
authors, there will be much music of the “ future” 
school—or, as “‘ Mercurius”’ calls it, in playfal refer- 
ence to the prominence therein given to the triangle 
—the geometrical school. F. 


Nov. 30.—On Thursday evening (Thanksgiving), 
Mr. F. L. Ritter gave a concert in Steinway Hall: 
the programme was selected entirely from his own 
compositions, and he was assisted by Mr. Kreissmann 





(of your city), the N. Y. Harmonic Society, Mr. E. 
J. Connolly and an orchestra of about 40: I quote 
the programme :— 


Ist. Synrphony in A major. 

8 “Hafis’ Songs (from the Persian). 
Scena ed Aria. 

Overture to Othello. 

3 “Hafis” Songs (from the Persian). 
46th Psalm. 


The Symphony was first publicly performed on 
Saturday evening, May 23d, during our Musical Fes- 
tival, and impressed me most favorably upon that 
occasion : this impression was confirmed by hearing 
it a second time and I can only repeat my opinion— 
given in my letter of May 25th—that “it was un- 
questionably the most thoroughly fine symphonic 
composition which has ever been written on this side 
of the Atlantic :” its excellencies are musician-like 
treatment, careful instrumentation and some fine 
harmonic changes; its faults are an occasional lack 
of continuity, a tendency to Mendelssohn ideas (par- 
ticularly in the Minuet and horn Trio), and the un- 
pleasant fact that the closing movement has nothing 
whatever to do with the rest. Despite its faults the 
Symphony is enjoyable and well worth hearing. 

The Songs were well sung by Mr. Kreissmann and 
some of them are very beautiful: in construction 
and form they are modelled after those of Schumann 
and Franz, but are in no sense imitations: one of 
them—called “ Ich dachte dein ””—has a charming 
accompaniment which was gracefully played by Mr. 
Connolly. 

The “ Othello’ Overture—performed at the 2d 
Philharmonic concert last season—seemed more at- 
tractive this time and was played in very good style, 

The 46th Psalm—first produced some two years 
ago—is in itself attractive and effective, but its per- 
formance was not excellent, and it was evident that 
the chorus had not been sufficiently drilled : and why 
will the tenors of the Harmonic Society persist in 
howling in such an atrocious way? Can nothing be 
done to tone down their vocal obtrusiveness? I 
would suggest a reform in that direction. 

Mr. Ritter’s audience numbered perhaps 1000 and 
was, I know, attentive, and, I hope, appreciative. 

On Saturday evening, occurred the Ist Philhar- 
monic Concert with this programme :— 


Symphony No. 3, Eroica......scee..sseessees Beethoven. 
Aria ‘‘Lascia ch’io pianga”’........00.cceeeeeeeee Handel. 
Miss Adelaide Phillips. 

Overture, Hamlet .............ccceeeeeeees N. W. Gade. 
Scena, ‘‘Che faré senza Eurydice”................ Gluck. 
Miss Phillips. 

Symphonie Fantastique (2 parts).....+....seseses Berlioz. 


The Eroica, with its interminable Marche Funebre, 
was well done by the “orchestra of 100,” and the 
Scherzo was quite above praise: the crescendos and 
diminuendos were carefully graduated and the general 
effect excellent. 

The ‘“‘Hamlet” Overture opens with a subdued 
march in C-minor, and subsequently {s succeeded by 
a stirring vigorous Allegro in the same key : a lovely 
episode in A flat is soon introduced, and this eventu- 
ally reappears in E flat: there is also an enchanting 
little fragment in B major--taken by the wind instru- 
ments—but this soon disappears and again comes the 
Allegro, which is worked up to a climacteric conclu- 
sion, and then—after a pause--comes the slow, sub- 
dued march, which terminates with a long roll of 
drums and an immense crescendo, and thus endeth 
the Overture. 

The Handel Aria—-which Miss Phillips sang at 
the 4th Brooklyn Philharmonic last winter and also 
at Mr. Morgan’s concert—depends for its effect upon 
well sustained tones and correct expression, and 
Miss Phillips—need I say—sang it most admirably, 
and also Gluck’s charming “Che fard.” Miss P. 
deserves to be complimented for her wisdom in having 
selected solos devoid of the usual opportunities for 
vocal gymnastics, and dependent upon the voice and 
not the execution of the vocalist. 

The Academy was crammed with people and the 
audience behaved—for a Philharmonic one—with 
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unusual decorum: again must I enter my protest 
against the abominable chandelier in the centre of 
the building ; by its numerous flaring gas jets incal- 
culable injury is done to one’s eyes. 

At the 2d Concert--on Jan. 9th, 1869--will be given 
a Symphony in B flat by Father Haydn, Overture to 
Semiramide by Catell, and Liszt’s Symphonic Poem 
“On the Mountain :” Camilla Urso and S. B. Mills 
will also appear. 

Theo. Thomas commenced—last evening—a series 
of Sunday evening Concerts, to be given in Steinway 
Hall. I append a portion of the first programme : 


Overture, Furyanthe........00..cesceccesees 
Andante from ‘‘Surprise” Syeeten ee 
Scherzo from ‘‘Reformation”’....... 
Finale, Don — beindebessw eases 
Overture, Taunhbuasér, ..... 000. ccccsccecsescess 
Marche ee ae “Bohiller,”.....cccscsoces 


Mme. Gazzaniga sang twice, and the little Hess 
children—who made ther début at the Remack con. 
cert—played their duo quite prettily, while Master 
Willie also executed a violin solo in promising style. 

The instrumental selections were—as will be seen 
—very attractive and were played with the vigor, 
earnestness, and perfection of detail so eminently 
characteristic of Mr. Thomas’s well trained orches- 
tra. 

The short season of Italian Opera closed on Satur- 
day with a matineé : the works performed during the 
week were Don Giovanni, Fra Diavolo, Ballo in Mas- 
chera, Robert le Diable, La Traviata, and “Sicilian 
Vespers.” It will be observed that during the fort- 
night’s campaign siz of Verdi’s works were perform- 
ed, while only one of Mozart’s had that honor. F. 

Cincinnati, Nov, 28.—To our already numerous 
musical societies, we have recently had another 
addition by a split in the old “ Menner-Chor” So- 
ciety. They have separated into a new ‘ Men- 
ner Chor” with Mr. Andres as leader, and, the 
“ Orpheus” with their old leader, Mr. Barus, at the 
helm. Both of these Societics have recently appeared 
in concerts with better programmes than in old 
times, following in this respect in the van of our 
Cecilia Society. Last night the “ Orpheus” gave a 
concert with a chorus of some sixty members, an 
Orchestra, and Mr. Barus as leader. The programme, 
which I subjoin, was quite promising : 

Overture to Rienzi.........ccecseeesevees Rich. Wagner. 

eee Mozart. 

The Quartets sung by Madame Marie Gerold, Miss 
Katy van Wordragen and Messrs. F. Helmecamp and 
H. J. Gerold, 


SF nn 00s necasecncviscdcasscndet Mendelssohn. 
Sung by Mr. Adolph Pitton. 





Fair Ellen. Max Bruch. 
The Solo parts sung by Mme. Henriette 8. Kitchell 
and Mr. Max Drach. 


Overture to Euryanthe...........ese0005 C. M. v. Weber. 
BEF OEE OUI «005 0:5.0:0:0:60:0000050000 00. 000000000 Gounod. 
Sung by Mme. Henriette 8. Kitchell. 

Scene and Finale from Lohengrin................ Wagner. 


The Solo parte sung by Mme. H. 8. Kitchell, Miss 
Mary Glennon and Messrs. F. Helmecamp, Max Drach, 
Hi. J. Gerold and 8. Kraus, 


The execution, I feel constrained to say, was, 
exceedingly poor. We of late, unfortunately, have 
been made somewhat accustomed to inaccurateness 
in some of our most pretentious home concerts ; but 
this last performance really capped that sort of 
experience and was apt to make a quiet, well mean- 
ing listener somewhat rebellious. Mr. Barus gene- 
rally receives so much praise, that he can afford to 
be told, that, if he continues in such a way, he will 
entirely jeopardize his musical reputation. Neither 
can it be said, that there is any excuse in this instance, 
for the old, everlasting®apology, that ‘ Orchestra 
rehearsals cost so much money” will certainly not 
hold good,—if in any case, where high Art is invol- 
ved,—when the want of sufficient rehearsals produces 
a slovenly performance almost from beginning to end. 
Better, a thousand times to have no Orchestra, and 
instead, precision and character in the performance. 

I mention these things here because I suppose them 
to be of general application, and that Cincinnati is 
not the only city where such experienees are had. 








The Concert given by the new “ Meenner Chor” 
Society some weeks ago, was a pleasant contrast to 
the above performance, or rather mis-performance 
of their old brethren. Mr. Andres had insisted upon 
good, thorough rehearsals, and had chosen fine com- 
positions of a simpler kind, and the result was a 
really satisfactory and enjoyable concert. 

The Harmonic Society promise a concert in Jan- 
uary. They have a fine chorus, and it is only to be 
hoped, that it will be more thoroughly drilled than 
is their wont. The fact is, amateurs need to be re- 
minded all the time, that a chorus of the largest size, 
and the finest voices “in the world,” without preci- 
sion in the performance, produce a very poor artistic 
result. x. 
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Second Symphony Concert. 
(Friday Afternoon, Nov. 27). 


Reformation Symphony, in D minor, (Posthumous). 
Mendelssohn. 
Andante and Allegro.—Scherzo.—Andante —Andante 
and Allegro (On Luther’s Choral). 
Recitative and Aria—(Soprano) from‘‘Fidelio.’’Beethoven. 
Miss Anna 8. Whitten. 
Overture, ‘‘Mhe Wood Nymph,” (‘Die Waldnymphe”’). 


— 

Military Symphony, in G.........00... eee eeeeee Haydn. 
Adagio and Allegro. ---Allegretto.---Minuet and Trio.-- 

Presto. 
PRIME, 5 vive ccacuce seswees 6o0edenens Mozart 
D. **WanRerted”...cccce vcccccecos vcee Mendelasohn 
Miss Anna 8. Whitten. 
Tublles Overture. ..cccccrsscccssccccccccccercces Weber. 


CaRL ZeRRawN, Conductor. 

These concerts do not begin to lose their hold up- 
on the truly music-loving public; and that public 
still shows increase of numbers and of interest. The 
Music Hall was almost crowded. Our principal 
Conductor, fresh and strong, from his successful Eu- 
ropean tour, was very warmly welcomed as he came 
upon the platform and resumed his baton. The or- 
chestra, slightly reduced in the string department for 
a couple of concerts by the absence of the Quintette 
Club, was yet in good force and discipline, so that 
few passages in the fine programme ‘suffered in the 
treatment. It cannot be said yet, to be sure, that all 
the wind instruments are unimpeachable ; seldom are 
they so in any orchestra; even in the Gewandhaus 
(“we heard it with our ears”) the horns do sometimes 
stammer and sound coarse; but we may certainly 
congratulate ourselves upon a marked improvement 
in our wind, especially in the bassoons, which one 
can single out and follow with delight, and in the 
wood corps generaily. 

The Reformation Symphony was clearly rendered 
and, on the whole, made more impression than it did 
in the Festival last May, when it was played here for 
the first time. Still, in spite of all the London eulo- 
gy, and the elaborate and for the most part clear and 
sensible synopses of its ideal plan and course of 
thonght which leading critics there have written (sev- 
eral of these we printed in January and May last, and 
we give another to-day), we find ourselves confirmed 
in the opinion that those critics greatly overestimate 
the work, and that it cannot take rank as an equal 
with the other Symphonies of Mendelssohn. No 
doubt he knew what he was about when he withheld 
it from publication. The fact that it did come to 
performance once, in Berlin, two years after its com- 
position ; that little or nothing is known of the im- 
pression made there by it; that it never had another 
hearing during the author’s life, who was then only 
twenty-three, and that he forbade the publication, 
wonld seem to be strong proof that he did not regard 
it a success. The subject was a great one, the poetic 
plan a happy one and clearly traceable, as these Lon- 
don interpreters have shown; but the musical con- 
sistency and clearness and felicity is less apparent, 





save in parts. The musical mould seems rather to 
contain than to embody the poetic thought; the mu- 
sical mould is an after-thought, not vital with and 
one with the poetic thought, as body with the soul, 
produced by one creative act. The young genius of 
twenty-one had written the Fairy Overture and the 
Hebrides, and other fine imaginative creations, but 
was he equal yet to such a task as this? The ambi- 
tion was noble, the interest in the theme sincere; 
perhaps if he had waited until after he had composed 
the Paulus and the Hymn of Praise, he would have 
been ripe and fully furnished to essay a theme so 
great as this. This we can imagine to have been 
his own reflection afterwards. 

Still the Symphony is interesting and has much 
fine music in it, as it could but have. What we find 
most unsatisfying is the peculiarly symphonic por. 
tion, the first movement. It seems to us confused, 
uncertain somewhat in its treatment, lacking musical 
decision and outrightness, with an almost sickly wa- 
vering between major and minor, and to hang such a 
murky cloud over the conflict which it describes, that 
you succumb to doubt and heaviness entirely, see no 
foregleam (more than an instant), feel no quickening 
thrill, no heavenly /ift of a great hope beyond—the 
far off dawn of the new day that shines and glows 
throughout the darkest struggle in the Joy prophet 
Beethoven. 

The Symphony describes the conflict of the old 
faith and the new; the old is typified by an old Cath- 
olic response, stern and imperative (a sort of ‘Thus 
saith the Lord”), which rings through the first move- 
ment; the new by the Lutheran Choral: ‘Ein feste 
Burg,” which triumphs in the finale. But nowhere 
are the two themes brought together face to face; 
nowhere in the one movement is there hint or remin- 
iscence of the type reigning in the other; which is 
perhaps a not insignificant comment on the musico- 
poetic unity of the work. 

In the short Andante prelude, however, we have 
the whole situation sketched, only with a somewhat 
puzzling lack of musical continuity, or development 
as froma germ. First four bars of shadowy, anti- 
que organ counterpoint ; then suddenly, you wonder 
what it has to do with it, a smart heraldic outburst 
of all the reeds and brass in full chords, also for 
four bars ;—perhaps this means the dawn of the new, 
soon swallowed up in clouds and forgotten. Agaia 
the organ strain and trumpet strain, on another key , 
and soon, with crossing of parts in harsh discord, the 
old Response clashes into the midst of the more 
hopeful strain; then gets the whole field and pro- 
claims itself in thunder tones, once, twice, in unison, 
each time followed by a sweet prayerful strain of the 
strings, ending pianissimo on the dominant. The 
Allegro, now in D minor, with its stern, repressive 
main theme, against which all the turbulent elements 
murmur and rebel, and its more fresh and cheerful 
second theme, which somehow does not seem to tell 
enough ;—and heard all through the din, now high, 
now low, now in this instrument, now that, the im- 
mitigable tones of the old Response, like the shout of 
the despotic leader, is certainly exciting and sugges- 
tive of tremendous struggle ; but as we said before, 
it is too confused, too gloomy, to be musically edify- 
ing; and it appears to end with the crushing out of 
hope, after once leading back to a delusive momen- 
tary dream of peace (the little strain that ends the 
prelude). 

The charming piece of all, a perfect little poem in 
itself, though out of all obvious connection with the 
rest, is the Scherzo, which is happy and fresh as 
any Minuet and Trio of Haydn,—sure to delight 
any audience, when played so nicely as it was that 
day. Perhaps sufficient explanation is found in the 
turning away of the weary mind from hopeless battle 
of opinion and disorder to the sweet scenes of nature, 
of unambitious rural life. 

The short Andante, which preludes to the Finale, 
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has been well termed a prayer, But it is a very 
weary, sick, sad prayer; another Song without 
Words, and not much unlike many he has written, 
in which the melody is sung by the violins, and 
nearly all the accompaniment is done by strings. 
With just a hint at the cheerful second theme of the 
Allegro, it comes to a close in G major, the sub-bass 
holding out while a high flute, bird-like, sings the 
first notes of the Choral, the reeds soon joining aud 
making harmony. How this goes on and _ takes 
possession of the whole, how strangely it is varied 
and fragments of the old tune passed from instru- 
ment to instrument; how splendidly the Allegro 
Maestoso leads oft, grandly riding over the turbulent 
waves with its two triumphal themes; how a fugue 
theme sets in (you may know it by its identity with 
the first notes of “Though thonsands languish” in 
Elijah) and struggles with the Choral, until that wins 
the field and floods all with light, is better told than 
we could do it in the articles to which we have al- 
luded. 

It occurs to us, and this is all we have to add, that 
this Symphony must be regarded as wholly excep- 
tional in form, and as consistlng really of only two 
parts, with a gay, refreshing interlude between. The 
first part, in which the idea of the old faith prodomi- 
nates, includes the Allegro with its short Andante 
prelude. The second part, the triumph of the New, 
with its Lutheran Choral, has likewise its short An- 
dante prelude, the song without words, whose prayer 
for peace it answers. Suppose the curtain dropped 
between the two, while for interlude and recreation 
we are vouchsafed that happy Scherzo. 

The new thing of the programme was the roman- 
tic Overture by Bennett, his op. 20, of which Schu- 
mann wrote, when it first appeared, in 1839: “The 
only infelicitous thing about it, as it seems to me, is 
the name ‘Die Waldnymphe.’ I know, one cannot 
wound a composer more than by criticizing his child’s 
name, for he in his opinion ought to know best what 
he was after, and we may suppose that he hit upon 
the name ‘Wood Nymph’ in view of making a com- 
panion piece to his earlier overture ‘The Naiads.’ 
But the title is by no means strikingly appropriate or 
favorable to the work. I would have preferred the 
general name of Ouverture pastorale, or something of 
the sort. But minor considerations aside, the Over- 
ture in its wondrous delicate and slender articulation 
lifts itself high enough above others of its sisters, 
breathes the purest, clearest poet life.” ... ‘“Ben- 
nett is a piano player par excellence, and, however 
skilfully, with fine selection, he knows also how to 
deal with various instruments, still his favorite in- 
strument always looks out from his orchestral com- 
positions.” 

“The Overture is charming; in fact, Spohr and 
Mendelssohn excepted, I know no living composer 
who, for loveliness and delicacy of coloring, has the 
pencil so at his command as Bennett. Even the fact 
that he has overheard and caught much from those 
two artists, is easily forgotten in view of the master- 
liness of the whole, and it seems to me that never be- 
fore has he so given himself up to himself, as in this 
work. Only try it measure by measure; what fine, 
firm web from beginning to end! Instead of those 
handbreath gaps so common in the production of oth- 
ers, how closely, intimately all is knitted here togeth- 
er! Yet the Overture has been reproached with its 
great breadth ; it is the case more or less with all of 
of Bennett’s compositions ; it is his way, he finishes 
down to the smallest detail. Moreover he frequently 
repeats the same thing, and even note for note after 
the middle of the movement. But try to alter with- 
out injuring it: it will not go; he is no pupil to be 
benefited by advice; what he has thought, stands 
fast and is not to be pushed aside.” 

Truly the overture, so well rendered as it was with 
its many niceties and difficulties, appeared to justify 
the good things here said of it. Itis indeed a deli- 





cate tone-poem, and romantic in the best sense. Yet, 
as it has not the qualities that smite and take by 
storm, its quiet beauties may not have been so gener- 
ally appreciated as they would be upon more ac- 
quaintance. 

The quaint and homely old Haydn Symphony, 
thirty years ago far more familiar here than it has 
been of late, must have been enjoyed for its hearty 
healthiness, as well as its perfect grace and natural- 
ness, the art concealing art; the easy, elegant, logi- 
cal, complete discourse of one with whom music was 
the mother tongue. Why called “military” we do 
not know ; but if he had undertaken to throw into a 
symphonic picture the lively pleasures of the camp, 
could he have done it better? The formal prelude, 
then the little allegro theme, at first so blithely chir- 
ruped in a high octave by the flute and pair of oboes, 
and the gay and careless second theme; these with 
all their wheelings and countermarches, their involu- 
tions and their evolutions, so labyrinthine and so 
clear, the same figures ever repeated and yet ever 
with a difference, all keeping step so brisk and buoy- 
ant and precise ;—you can almost see the trim little 
heroes with their gay uniforms and cheery faces. 
Here the arts of counterpoint and imitation become 
spontaneous, natural form ; and there are happy sur- 
prises, sudden changes of key, &c., to stimulate the 
interest afresh. More sportive gayety and social 
abandon reign in the Minuet and Trio and the Fi- 
nale presto; while the marchlike second movement is 
full of military pomp and stateliness, hinting of the 
din of battle once after a trumpet signal. How much 
Haydn does with happy little thoughts, never far- 
fetched, and'very simple means! The very qualities, 
which in a long work like the “Creation” grow mo- 
notonous and wearisome to us, within the moderate 
frame of such a Symphony are sure to fascinate.—To 
hear the rich, full, highly colored, stirring Weber 
overture after it, was to feel at once the difference 
between the older and the more modern instrumental 
art; the former so intrinsic and sincere, the latter so 
much more highly spiced, still borrowing new means 
to enhance effect, and therefore having a great ad- 
vantage in the first appeal to a miscellaneous, espec- 
ially a young audience. Yet Weber had also crea- 
tive genius, and the Jubilee Overture is a grand work, 
closing a concert fitly atter nearly twe hours listen- 
ing. As we grow older, we somewhat blasés music 
hunters, we come back with a fresh, sweet joy to 
Father Haydn. 

Miss Wuirten made an excellent impression, veri- 
fying all that we had heard of her fine voice and tal- 
ent and of the good purpose to which she had been 
studying abroad. She won favor from the first by 
her quiet, modest, ladylike demeanor, her tasteful 
simplicity of dress, her unaffected interest and absorp- 
tion in her music. In the Scena fram Fidelio she had 
a most exacting task before her. Not without some 
trembling did she essay the first notes. But it was 
soon manifest that she had voice, sweet, plentiful and 
sympathetic to a rare degree, of good compass, and 
of power enongh for the delivery of such great music. 
And she had well learned the use of it; the method 
and the style were admirable. It was honest, noble 
and expressive singing ; womanly and full of feeling, 
in refreshing contrast with the false pathos by which 
so many public singers court encores from audiences 
un-fit, un-few. It was expression without exaggera- 
tion, prompted from within. It was musical in the 
sincere sense, and all were pleased to feel that we had 
really a singer, one who sings for music, who will 
sing for us, on good occasions, and whom the cheap 
successes of Italian opera will not be likely to seduce 


from us. For plainly her direction is that of pure, 
high Art, and her love is of good music. We do not 
say she realized in that piece all the power she indi- 
cated. There was the drawback of natural timidity 
at the start; nor could she trust her voice at the full- 
est after a week or two of hoarseness, which may ac- 
count for her taking one or two of the highest strong 
notes with some little difficulty; nor were the low 





tones quite so clear and positive as the rest. More- 
over there was enough unsteadiness in the very diffi- 
cult horn part of the accompaniment to embarrass 
any singer. Yet all this passed for inconsiderable 
alloy in a performance the charm of which as a whole 
was so genuine. Her singing of the tender little Mo- 
zart melody went to all hearts, and the livelier song 
of Mendelssohn had equally its characteristic treat- 
ment. 


Orator1o.—The Handel and Haydn Society 
opened their season with two of the noble works, 
that wear so well, last Saturday and Sunday even- 
ings :—a snpplementary musical Thanksgiving. The 
house is divided about Judas Maccabeus. We are 
of those who like it and find it among the most wel- 
come of Handel’s Oratorios. It is so heroic, fresh, 
felicitous and positive; such hearty, unmisgiving 
music, fitting the tone to the thought with such quick, 
sure stroke, and driving the nail home so lustily. 
He wrought in a happy hour, and satisfied himself 
and us, with brief, exhaustive treatment. Few ora- 
torios weary us so little; and yet many call it dull, 
and common-place, and formal, and old fashioned ! 
It is the heroic oratorio par excellence, in music as in 
words, and we often wondered why it was not sung 
more during the Nation’s fiery trial. 

The performance on Saturday was hardly of aver- 
age excellence. Some of the ringing, easier choruses 
went evenly and grandly, but in others, voices hesi- 
tated or strayed, as in the intricate middle portion of 
“Resolved on conquest,” “Fallen is the foe,” &e. 
We were struck too by some stridulous quality in 
high soprano passages, and coarseness in the tenors, 
compared with our recollection of the Festival 
chorus. The overture was well played, but too 
often the orchestra were rough and over-loud. Per- 
haps it was much owing to the fact that Mr. Zer- 
RAHN, who was so welcomed back to the helm where 
he had made good his right through voyages as for- 
midable as that which brought him back to us, had 
not had the rehearsing of the work. 

The solos were more fortunate. Miss Houston, 
in uncommonly good voice, though once or twice we 
thought she had gained more in power than sweet- 
ness, gave much of the soprano recitative with true 
dramatic character and force, and sang the Air: 
“From mighty kings” with great effect. Mrs. Barry 
has not changed her warm contralto voice, nor her 
artistic style with change of name. She entered 
fully into the spirit of the Air: “Father of Heaven,” 
which opens the third part, that calm, deep melody 
of gratitude, whose beauty, we fear, is not half ap- 
preciated. And the Duet: “O lovely Peace,” owes 
sweetness to her. 

Miss Anna GRANGER has a fresh, bright, out-leap- 
ing voice, as we have said before, suited more to gay 
and brilliant things than to the melodies of deep inte- 
rior life. She is a good singer in her way, execut- 
ing all smoothly, lightly and distinctly, phrasing the 
music well and losing not a note, nor slighting one, 
thongh she is indistinct in verbal utterance. She had 
in Judas a couple of pieces suited to her; thus in 
“So shall the lute” she executes the roulades with 
more clean-cut evenness and freedom than any of 
them ; her “sprightly voice sweet descant ran’’ in- 
deed. Mr. Wuitney, tenor, sings and recites ex- 
pressively, when he may do so quietly, but some 
parts brought too great a strain upon so delicate an 
organ. In the air: “Sound an alarm,” he won a 
signal victory. Mr. WiLpz, as Simon, sang a little 
stiffly, but has a good sonorous bass voice and an in- 
telligent delivery. 

Elijah went much begter in the choruses, some of 
which seemed never more superb, though that of the 
“fiery chariot” is not quite perfect yet, and there was 
elsewhere the usual Jack of softer shading. The 
orchestra again rough and careless. Miss L. M. 
Gates shared the soprano solos with Miss Houston, 
and in “Hear ye Israel’’ gave proof of a fine, flexible 
voice of large range, sweetness, and easy, free deliv- 
ery. That she appears to enter deeply into the spirit 
of such music we can hardly say. Miss Houston 
and Miss Barry both sang with characteristic care 
and fervor. Mr. J. F. W1nxcu took for the first time 
the part of Elijah, much of it quite successfully, with 
better low bass tones but less artistic style throughout 
than Mr. Rudolphsen. Mr. Wu. J. Wincu has large 
tones, not without sweetness ; but voice and manner 
seem as yet unripe for the tenor solos in Elijah. He 
must have credit for a conscientious, earnest effort, 
with no air of pretence. 

Crowpep Ovut.—Our notice of a charming Con- 
cert given by the Orpheus Club, with Miss Ryan, 
Mr. KrersMann and Mr. Leonnarp, at Chicker- 
ing’s, in aid of an excellent charity, the Temporary 
Asylum for Discharged Female Prisoners. Next 
time. 
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New York. Here are the programmes announc- 
ed by Mr. Theodore Thomas for his five Symphony 
Soirées at Steinway Hall : 

Firrt Symphony Soirée, December 12. 

Overture, Semiramis, (first time) Ca 
1. Motet © God, when thon appearest, 

TI. Have mercy, 0 Lord, 
III. ** Giory, honor, praise, and power. 
Chorus and Orchestra. 
Concerto, G, Op. 58 
Piano and Orchestra. 

XXIII. Psalm, Op. 182 (first time) 

Chorus for female voices and Orchestra. 
Symphony, No.1, B flat. Op. 38 Schumann. 

Sccond Soirée, January 16, 1869. 


Faust, Ein mustkalisches Characterbild, Op. 
time) Rub! 


(first time) Mozart. 


. (firet 
tein. 


Orchestra. 
Frihlings-Phantasie, Op. 23 (first time) 
Vocal Quartet, Orchestra and Piano. 
Symphony, No. 7, A, Op. 92. 
Third Soirée, February 13. 
Overture, Scherzo, Finale, Op. 52 
Double Chorus, Fratres ego enim............- 
Fantasie, C minor, Op. 80 
Piano, Chorus and Orchestra. 
Ungarische Zigeunerweisen, Piano Solo 
Symphonic Poem, Tass0........secceseseesesseses 
Fourth Soirée, March 13. 
Suite in Canon form, Op. 10. G 
String Orchestra. 
Motet : I wrestle and pray (first time) 
Eight part Chorus. 

Symphony, E flat. Op. 28 (first time Max Bruch. 
Gypsy Life, Op. 29 [first time]..............-Schumann. 
Chorus and Orchestra. 

Overture Tannhiuser 
Fifth Soirée, April 3. 

Festival Overture, Op. 50 [first time) Volkmann. 
114th Psalm: When Israel out of Egypt came. Mendelssohn. 
Eight part Chorus. 

Fantasie, for Orchestra and Piano obligato [first time] 


Otto Singer. 
Symphonic Poem, Prometheus [first time) Liszt. 
achtlied ; Op. 168 [first time] 
Chorus and Orchestra. 
Symphony, No. 6, Op. 68, rale 
Oar correspondent in another column, tells us of 
the concert given by that earnest and accomplished 
musician and composer, Mr. F. L. Ritter. The 


Weekly Review pays the following tribute to his 
“ Hatis”’ songs, and to the way in which they were 
sung: 

Great interest was felt by the audience in the 
Hafis songs, as well as in their delivery by Mr. Au- 
gust Kreissmann, from Boston. These songs are 
written in the true vein of Robert Franz, and _per- 
haps show more of the real talent of the composer 
than anythiug else he has written. The words are 
most beautiful specimens of Persian poetry, once 
made famous in Germany by Daumer’s translations, 
of which, most ,likely, Mr. Ritter availed himself. 
The composer shows in his illustrations poetical sen- 
timent, true adherence to the meaning of words, and 
yet a fine appreciation of what is due to form. They 
are by no means easy as to execution ; but Mr. 
Kreissmann showed himself the true artist in over- 
coming the difficulties of conception as well as in 
conveying the meaning of the poet and composer. 
He was entirely successful with the audience ; even 
to such extent that an encore of two of the songs was 
demanded and partially responded to by him. 

As to the Philharmonic concert, instead of calling 
Beethoven’s Marcia funebre “ interminable,” as our 
correspondent does, most of the critics ascribe that 
impression to a more likely cause. Thus the Sun 
says; 

Difterent ideas prevail as to the time in which the 
dead march that forms the second movement should 
be taken. There are those who think that a higher 
expression can be given to the idea by retarding the 
time so that the sentiment of the movement is 
changed, and instead of being a march it becomes a 
sort of elegy,a musical “In Memoriam.” Mr. Berg- 
mann is evidently of this way of thinking, and led it 
accordingly with excessive slowness. The move- 
ment is marked for the metronome at 80. It may 
possibly have been led at that tempo, though we 
doubt it. Certainly, it lost in force by being taken 
so very slowly, and the theme was almost as it were 
drawled out, so reluctantly did the notes follow each 
other. In the middle fugued passage this effect was 
especially noticeable, and one felt a nervous desire to 
have the time quickened, and an inner consciousness 
tkat it must absolutely have been intended to be 
played faster. 

The same writer speaks thus plainly of the “ pro- 
gramme Symphony ” by Berlioz : 

This is a work so full of eccentricity, so utterly de- 
fiant of precedent, so extravagant and grotesque, and 
the composer of it is so persistently lauded as a great 
genius, that we give it more than a passing notice. 
Without an explanatory key it would be impossible 





to understand. The composer has furnished us this 
key in the story of a young musician who, being in 
love, and also in despair, seeks to poison himself 
with opium. He takes an underdose, and instead of 
dying has visions, and these visions form the subject 
of this symphony. 

This singular jumble of volcanic passion, delirious 
anguish, jealous fury, and religious consolations, 
shepherds’ songs, thunder, and funeral march, is suffi- 
ciently extravagant when considered in plain prose; 
when it comes to be expressed by a large orchestra, 
the effect becomes truly startling to the American 
mind. Frenchmen have got ‘used to it. Lamartine, 
Rousseau, George Sand, Eugene Sue, and their 
novels, have quite accustomed them to it. i 

For our own part, we like neither the thing ex- 

ressed, nor the manner of its expression. The 
ideas lack continuity and grace and well defined 
form, in the first place; in the second, the orchestra 
is not well kept together, and bizarre combinations of 
instruments are made, the effect of which is far from 
agreeable. It would be very easy to go into detail 
in regard to this, but we only instance the case of the 
duet between the obee and the kettledrums as illus- 
trating what we mean. The effect of the whole piece 
is fragmentary, and while it is exceedingly interest- 
ing as a study of instrumentation, of which Berlioz 
is a wonderful master, we cannot hope that this 
school of composition will ever prevail to any great 
extent. The march to execution, however, was full 
of fine sombre orchestral color, and the musical 
figure solemn and melodious, which reminds us to 
say that there was something a little sepulchral in 
having three funeral marches in one evening—that in 
Beethoven’s symphony, another occurring incidental- 
ly in the overture to Hamlet, and the third by Ber- 
lioz, just referred to. 


-——— 


Bartrmore.—The Academy of Music of the 
Peabody Institute, under the directorship of Mr. L. 
H. Southard, had its first Orchestral Concert on the 
2ist ult. It was given ina hall described as being 
much like our old Boston Melodeon in size and 
acoustic effect. Mr. Southard had the hearty co- 
operation of all the best musicians of the various 
theatres, &c., of the city, and seems to have suc- 
ceeded in organizing out of these materials a per- 
manent orchestra of 44 instruments (12 violins, 4 
tenors, 4 ’cellos, 3 double basses, and a full comple- 
ment of wood and brass). The Concert was con- 
sidered a complete success, the fruits of thorough 
rehearsal showing in the execution of the following 
programme : 


Symphony in C minor. Op. 5.............. N. W. Gade. 
Overture, to Don Giovannl........00..esseeeeees Mozart. 
Serenade and Allegro Giojoso. Op. 43......Mendelssohn. 
The Piano part by B. Courlaender, 
Professor in the Academy. 
Concert Aria, Ah perfido 
Sung by Mrs. Holland. 
Overture to Semiramide 


The second concert, to-night, offers : Symphony in 
E flat by Haydn, Overtures to Freyschiitz and Le 
Siége de Corinth, &e. 


PuHILADELPHIA.—On receipt of the news of Ros- 
sini’s death, the Germania Orchestra changed its 
programme and gave a Rossini Matinée, of which the 
Bulletin says : 

The programme was well arranged to exhibit the 
lamented composer’s various styles. The overtures 
to the Jtaliana in Algeri and La Gazza Ladra gave 
the graceful, brilliant ideas of his youth, while the 
overture to William Tell showed the mature brain of 
manhood, engaged upon work that was at once 
heroic and romantic. Selections from the Stabat 
Mater, Semiramide and the romance from William 
Tell, as a cornet solo for Mr. G. Dunn, made up the 
rest of the Rossini selections, and it is due to Messrs. 
Wa. Stoll and G. Mueller to express the great de- 
light they afforded in the duo from Semiramide, on 
the clarinet and bassoon. The noble Funeral March 
from Beethoven’s Eroica symphony was happily in- 
troduced in the programme and well played by the 
orchestra, which was, throughout, well directed by 
Mr. Wm. G. Dietrich. 

Borrato, N. Y.—Mr. James M. Tracy, pianist, 
and the “Tracy Quartette,” of Rochester, gave a 
Soirée a at St. Cecilian Hall. The piano 
pieces were Weber’s Concert-Stiick, Beethoven’s So- 
nata, op. 26, (that of the Andante with Variations, 
the Marcia funebre, &c:), and a Sonata in C by We- 
ber. The quartets were vocal, from the familiar Ger- 
man part-song collections. 





Special Motices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 





LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Voeal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Lillie May. Song and Chorus. Eb toe flat. Max. 30 
A very sweet, simple ballad. 
Ah, from my heart. (Ah, de moncoeur). 2. 
G tog. “ Genevieve.” 
Sifroy becomes sentimental, but his feelings take a 
strange turn from his becoming suddenly sick. Comic. 
Christmas Bells. 3. F tog. J. Hincke. 
A nice semi-sacred song for a Christmas festival. 
Get it in time. 
When Sammy comes home. 2. D toe. Hunt. 
The Fanny Man. 2. Eb to f. C. E. Pratt. 
Two very good and very laughable songs. Sammy 
is away ‘‘where the elephants fly and the crocodiles 
— but the very funny man is at home. Good 
me 3 
Don’t put your foot on a man when he’s down. 
2. Ctoe. Marsden. 
Good in every way. Good wholesome words, good 
poetry, good music. 
Hear I the Music ringing. (Hor ich das Lied- 
chen). 4. E minor and major tog. Franz. 
Sun and Dove. (Die Rose, die Lilie). 4. F 
sharp to e. Franz. 
Exquisite one verse poems by Heine, most charm- 
ingly mel % 
The Sea hath its Pearls. Voice, Piano & Flute. 
4. F toa. Lachner. 60 
Also entitled, “‘Nachts in der Cajiite. The words 
are translated by Longfellow, and the whole is full of 
rich, deep feeling. 
Beneath my Ladies’ Window. 3. EF to f sharp. 
“‘Genevieve.”” 30 
Already noticed, in the key of G, but here trans- 
posed a third lower, for the accommodation of voices 
of limited compass. A great favorite. 
Gentle Lillian Gray. 3. B tof. Mori. 30 
ef sweet and pleasing ballad, with a good chorus. 
The Bell goes a-ringing for Sai-r h! Song ant 
Cho. 2. C tog. Hunt. 35 
One of the best. Sai-rah is much to be pitied, but 
she sings a very amusing song. 


50 


Instrumental. 


Tea Song Polka Redowa. “Genevieve.” 2. G. 
Knight. 30 
3. F. “30 


The Page’s Song. Galop. “ 
3. C. “« 635 


Ballet Galop. “ 
Three very bright ar ta, i 





3 , including some of 
the most popular airs of the opera. 
ing Snob,” and “I’m a twin.” 
Vaas. 30 
Isolina Grand Waltz. 
tale. 5. A. Pattison. 50 


Cruel Mary Holder Quadrilles. 3. Pratt. 40 
Includes, among other popular airs, “The Gallop- . 
Georgie Dean Schottisch. 2. 
Very neat and pretty. 
4. oG, J. S. Knight. 60 
A very brilliant affair. 
Derniere Amour. (Last love.) Maz. Sentimen- 
A soft and gentle piece, with arpeggios and caden- 
zas tastefully interspersed. 
Books. 


Tue Opera Bourre. A Collection of Vocal and 
Instrumental pieces from Offenbach’s ‘‘Grand 
Duchesse,” “Belle Helene,” “Orpheus,” 
‘“‘Barbe-Bleue,” and ‘Genevieve de Brabant.” 

Boards. 2.50. Cloth, 3.00 
We have here a book of 225 pages, filled with the 
music that has been so popular within the last year 
ortwo. There are 14 pieces from the ‘‘Duchesse,” 8 
from ‘‘La Belle Helene,” 7 from ‘‘Orpheus,” 13 from 
‘‘Barbe-Bleue,”’ and 8 from ‘‘Genevieve,”’ about equal- 
ly divided between vocal and instrumental music. 
These include 5 potpouris, which, in themselves, pre- 
sent in a condensed form, a sort of review of the ope- 
ras. A brilllant book! j 
Solfeggi. By Mikseh. 60 
ss sé Mazzoni. 2.00 
Valuable materials for trainers of voices. 


ABBREVIATIONS.---Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &c., 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, ifon the staff, 
an séalic letter the highest note, if the staff. 





Music By Matt.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons ata 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 























